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EMERSON MEETING AT CONCORD. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has written to 
Mr. Sanborn that she will surely come to 
Concord to lecture on the morning of 
July 31, the closing morning of the course, 
on ‘*‘A Century from the Birth of Emer- 
son.”’ Fifty years hence this meeting 
at Concord with its central figures will 
have become an historic event, to be 
spoken of with reverence, to be remem- 


bered as one which it was a privilege to 


attend. Concord and all its historic 
houses and byways lie serene and restful 
in the midsummer sunlight. Its ap- 
proaches by train or trolley are through a 
beautiful country. It will be good to be 
there. 

It will be realized that in the Emerson 
meetings at Concord, Mass., women are 
taking no inconsiderable part. At the 
memorial exercises in the Hillside Chapel 
on the afternoon of July 22, Mrs. Ednah 
Dow Cheney, who was one of the teachers 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, was 
the first speaker. Careless of advancing 
years, her face glowing with the inner 
light, her voice eloquent with feeling, she 
recalled the days when so many noble men 
and women gathered in that little build- 
ing. Emerson always gave them the 
best he had to give. 

Hillside Chapel was newly swept and 
hung with boughs from the pines near by. 
The Chapel and the Alcott house and es- 
tate are owned by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
(Margaret Sydney), and through her inter- 
est and public spirit the place was made 
ready. The meeting was followed by a 
reception given by Mrs. Lothrop to all 
present. Her house, formerly Haw- 
thorne’s home ‘‘Wayside,’’ was thrown 
open to inspection by all the guests, a 
generous hospitality that was highly ap- 
preciated. 


THE WOMEN SPEAKERS. 


Regarding the women who spoke at the 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, the Boston Congregationalist 
says: 

“So much was said beforehand about 
the small representation of women on the 
program that the few who did appear 
were regarded with special curiosity and 
interest. One woman had the honor to 
be scheduled twice, and when we had 
seen and heard her we judged her worthy 
of the place and of her reputation as an 


educator. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is 
small of stature and plain in features, but 
she has a strong face, a good voice and 
speaks with dignity and authority. At 
one kindergarten session where she took 
part in discussion she was the only one 
who stemmed the tide of self-congratula- 
tion and dared to suggest that the kinder- 
garten training may react unfavorably on 
the child in later school life. 

‘“‘Next to Mrs. Young the most promi- 
nent women of the convention were Miss 
Margaret Haley of Chicago and Miss Es- 
telle Reel, government superintendent of 
Indian schools, not because of their part 
in the program, but owing to their per- 
sonality and the causes for which they 
stand. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the well- 
known kindergartner, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold of Simmons College and Miss 
Elizabeth E. Langley, assistant in Manual 
Training, University of Chicago, were 
other notable speakers, and there were 
several more who claimed attention, es- 
pecially Miss Lillie A. Williams, professor 
of psychology, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., who analyzed and criti- 
cised Earl Barnes’s child study tables with 
the keenness of a lawyer, and won her 


audiences by her personal charm and 


good sense. It was noticeable that many 
of the women spoke without notes, and 
nearly all had good voices and seemed at 
home on the platform.”’ 
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MISS BOSWELL. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell of New York 
city lately gave a stirring address before 
the Republican Women’s Club in the ves- 
try of Park Street Church, in which she 
touched on national politics as well as 
local conditions. Miss Boswell, who led 
the recent campaign of women against 
Tammany, is a woman of force and over- 
flowing with good nature. Miss Boswell 
organized the women of New York in 1896 
under the name of the Woman’s Repub- 
lican Association, and at the present time 
its membership is 40,000 women, The 
women made a house to house canvass. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead makes a plea in 
the Outlook of July 18 for ‘‘International 
Police.’’ As the function of the police- 
man is to bring the contestants to court, 
so the work of an International Police 
would be to bring stubborn nations to a 
world’s court. Mrs. Mead would have 
the International Police composed of a 
small body of armed men and battleships, 
paid and organized by practically all the 
nations of the world, and controlling them 
through a World Legislature which would 
make laws to be carried out by The 
Hague Court. ‘‘We have The Hague 
Court,’ she says. ‘‘Next winter Congress 
will be asked to propose to the nations to 


establish an International Congress to 
meet at regular intervals to discuss inter- 
national problems. This will not bea 
World Legislature, as its delegates will 
have, as at The Hague Conference, no 
power to do more than to refer questions 
to their nations for ratification. It must 
be a little time before the Congress can 
be formed. It may be decades before it 


| develops into a genuine Legislature with 


power. But a World Legislature is as 
definitely bound to come as the Isthmian 
canal or the Cape to Cairo railroad.”’ 


Miss Epitu LL.B.,a furmer 
student of Alexandra College, Dublin, has 
been engaged as a lecturer by the Woman 
Suffrage Society of Ireland. 


Rev. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER will re- 
peat her lecture on “The American 
Woman’s Debt to Emerson,’’ on Monday 


evening, July 27, at Huntington Hall, 
Boston. 


Mrs. KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
of Boston, is speaking in England with 
great success. She has many more calls 
than she is able to accept. She is warmly 
welcomed wherever she goes, not alone to 
the public meetings held for her, but to 
the homes which open to receive her. 


Mrs. GEORGE LYMAN CADE, of Boston, 
is known in the musical world as ‘‘Clay- 
ton Thomas.’’ She is a composer and 
singer of wide repute. She spent some 
years abroad, and, during her sojourn in 
rural England, decorated the grave of 
Jenny Lind, and started a fund toward a 
memorial window in the chapel near at 
hand, where the singer worshiped. 


Mrs. MAup Howe ELLiot, a daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe, contributes a paper 
to the July Lippincott entitled ‘‘A Roman 
Holiday.’’ It gives intimate details about 
housekeeping in the Eternal City, being 
her own housekeeping experiences during 
a hot summerin Rome. The street cries 
of vendors of fruit and milk are given 
with the musical notes, and the author’s 
descriptions are brimming with humor. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT sailed 
with her husband for Europe on July 16, 
A party of friends in New York went 
down to see them off. Mrs. Catt received 
a large budget of steamer letters and some 
beautiful flowers, including a basket of 
white pinks, tied with yellow ribbon, 
from the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Catt 
expected to be in Paris from July 22 to 
29. Thence they go to Marseilles, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo; then into Italy, to 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence and Ven- 
ice, where they will stay about ten days; 
then to Milan, then to Como, and into 
Switzerland to Berne and Geneva, and 
back to Paris. In most of these places 
they will only pass a day, devoting most 
of the time to Paris and Venice. 
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THE WOMAN'S COLUMN: 


THE OBERLIN WAY. 


Writing in the Chicago Advance of 
Oberlin College, past and present, Wilmot 
I. Goodspeed says: 


From the very beginning Oberlin Col- 
lege and town have been distinctive. 

While the statesmen of the North and 
South were hedging and patching and 
compromising on the slavery question, 
Oberlin admitted the black to every op- 
portunity offered the white student; and 
the timid predicted dire calamity. 

Mrs. Willard and Mary Lyon had but 
begun their work. Coéducation was un- 
dreamed of, yet the founders of Oberlin 
were so irrational as to throw open every 
door to women, to have equal footing 
with the male students. Again the cau- 
tious talked of chaos and catastrophe, 

To be counted an Oberlin man meant 
something. It was but natural that all 
who loved truth and freedom flocked to 
the new college. 

The trustees of Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati tried to suppress discussions of 
slavery. The students rebelled and, un- 
der the lead of John Morgan, a Lane 
teacher dismissed for anti-slavery senti- 
ments, came in a body to Oberlin. At 
the same time a large body of students 
left Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
for a like reason. . 

The great Finney left his Broadway Tab- 
ernacle pulpit in New York to take the 
chair of theology in the new college. Rev. 
Asa Mahan, the noted Cincinnati aboli- 
tionist, was called to the presidency. 
Big-hearted Arthur Tappan of New York 
opened his purse to the school of charac- 
ter. 

Everywhere in the West Oberlin’s in- 
fluence was being felt. Her students 
organized debates on the question of 
slavery in towns and country districts. 
They were foremost to break away from 
the timorous Whig party and give unaided 
support to Birney, then Hale, Fremonrt, 
Lincoln. 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

Not alone sturdy youth, but the flower 
of womanhood was early drawn to Ober- 
lin. Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Sarah Pease Parker, Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Mary Caroline Rudd, and 
others who afterwards attained to world- 
wide fame, became students. Miss Bnu- 
cbhanan, a South African missionary, wrote 
to her aunt, the celebrated Florence Night- 
ingale, asking where she should go for a 
missionary education. 

‘*Go to Oberlin,’’ was the response. 

The first money David Livingstone 
earned as a minister he sent to his brotber 
Charles and told him to go to Oberlin, 
and there he graduated. 

In 1861, when the first call was made, 
one hundred Oberlin students at once 
responded, They did not tender their 
names to the government to await ap- 
pointment as officers. Aside from the 
officers needed for their own company the 
others enrolled as privates. Forty of 
those hundred lost their lives in the war. 
Five hundred and ninety-seven of the 
alumni and former students were known 
to have enlisted. 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

In the summer of 1900 nine Oberlin 
graduates suffered martyrdom in the ter- 
rible Boxer uprising in China. Not one 
of these had reached middle life. Yet 
never. a martyr gave his life for the cross 
of Christ more willingly than these young 
men and women. 

Such is the Oberlin way. 


Mr. Goodspeed goes on to answer in the 
affirmative the question that has been 
anxiously asked of late, ‘‘Is Oberlin true 
to her noble heritage?’’ 

Oberlin College is growing wonderfully, 
in number of students, in wealth of build- 
ings and equipment, in extension of 


courses in adding new departments, in all 
the ways deemed essential to a great 
American college. According to those 
who are acquainted with the past and 
present of Oberlin, the Oberlin spirit 
made manifest at the laying of the foun- 
dation of the college in the woods per- 
vades all this new growth. The type of 
manhood and womanhood now repre- 
sented at Oberlin is as fine as that of 
other days. ‘‘Oberlin graduates have been 
among the greatest teachers and foremost 
leade:s in every reform during the past 
seventy years,’’ says Mr. Goodspeed. It 
may be confidently predicted that when 
new occasions and emergencies shall de- 
mand, “the Oberlin way’’ will not be 
wanting. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN HONORED BY LEO XIII. 


During these days of mourning, the cour- 
tesy and affection the Pope has shown the 
American people are recalled with inter- 
est. While many men have been honored, 
only three American women have ever 
been decorated with the high honor that 
the Pope bestows in the title of Countess. 
These ladies are the late Mrs. Sherman, 
wife of General Sherman, who was the 
first American woman to be so honored by 
Rome; Miss Gwendolin Caldwell, who in 
1888 was invested with the same order, 
and Miss Annie Leary, of New York, who 
last year was given the title of Countess. 
Miss Leary received her honors like the 
others, because of her wide philanthropy 
and work in the Catholic Church. 

Three beautiful gold medallions were 
sent by Leo XIII to other ladies in the 
United States, as tokens of his approval 
of their philanthropic and _ charitable 
efforts. 

The highest honor that the Pope con- 
fers upon a woman, the Golden Rose, he 
conferred on Miss Caldwell, now the Mar- 
quise de Merville, of Paris. Miss Cald- 
well, it will be remembered, largely assist- 
ed in the founding of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. 


A MIDSUMMER SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


Time, one of the loveliest mornings of 
the month, July 16. Place, the Town 
Hall, where Louisa M. Alcott and other 
patriotic women of Concord cast their 
ballots at the first school election held 
after the enactment in 1879 of the law 
permitting Massachusetts women to vote 
for members of school committee. Occa- 
sion, the fourth lecture in the Emerson 
Centennial Memorial School. 

The subject, American Woman’s 
Debt to Emerson,’’ as presented by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, developed into a 
woman suffrage sermon, strong and con- 
vincing. Few men even in this day have 
overtaken Emerson in his advocacy of 
woman’s rights, said Mrs. Spencer. Quot- 
ing his words, from time to time she il- 
luminated the advanced position taken by 
the many-sided seer in regard to woman’s 
rightful share in the economy of nature 
and in the work of the world. The great- 
est debt that American women owed to 
Emerson, she declared, was that he as- 
serted, without regard to distinctions of 
sex, without regard to distinctions of race 
or inheritance, the spiritual bases of social 


coéperation. It means much to women 
that the greatest thinker of his time was 
on their side. That fact should make 
younger and shallower men pause in their 
criticisms. 

It may be said truly that it also means 
much that the thought, words and belief 
of Emerson with regard to women have 
been so aptly set forth. Fraught with 
uplifting thought, flashes of wit and 
spiritual insight, Mrs. Spencer’s lecture 
goes vut into the world as a part of the 
Emerson revival, to be heard and read far 
and wide. It must therefore be regarded 
as one of the most vital contributions of 
the year to the woman suffrage cause. 

As a whole, it constitutes an eloquent 
tribute to Emerson from American woman- 
hood, voiced by one who is ever an expon- 
ent of the highest ideals and wisest efforts 
of that womanhood. Silvern of speech, 
virile in thought, winsome in personality, 
the minister of Bell Chapel] is the embodi- 
ment of “the eternal womanly ever 
leadeth on.’’ 


Mrs. Spencer’s address was followed by 
characteristic words from Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Mr. 
Frank Sanborn. Emerson had said that 
if women were allowed to vote, his points 
would surely be carried. ‘All progres- 
sive men,’’ said Mr. Mead, ‘‘are coming to 
realize the truth of that same statement. 
The arguments are all in. I have ceased 
attending the State House hearings on 
woman sufirage, for it seems like striking 
empty bags.”’ 

Mr. Sanborn referred to the first time 
women voted in Concord. Two-thirds of 
the men of the town would have prevent- 
ed them from voting if they could. For- 
tunately they could not, and since then 
they have grown some, 

So it came about that there was a mid- 
summer woman suffrage meeting which 
was not so named, and at which few faces 
familiar at Boston suffrage meetings were 
seen.— F, M. A. in Woman’s Journal. 


Mrs. Theodosia Shepard, of Ventura, 
California, the well-known floriculturist, 
recently addressed the Contemporary Club 
of Redland, on “How to Make Plants 
Grow.’’ An exchange said: ‘‘From the 
simple cell she traced plant growth until 
by evolution it reached the complex organ- 
ism of the perfect plant. In the fields of 
experiment and experience Mrs. Shepard 
wanders with her audience through a 
maze of cross fertilization, selection, hy- 
bridizing, grafting, pruning, cuttings and 
pottings, but with such a surety of know!l- 
edge that the path to successful floricul- 
ture becomes straight and narrow, even 
to the merest amateur in this delight- 
ful art. Flowers to her are almost ! uman, 
and in speaking of them her descriptions 
are both original and poetical. In regard 
to potting she said: ‘Why do so many 
think a plant must have a pot so much 
larger than itself? You put a baby ina 
crib, not a bed; the little baby plant 
wants a baby bed, too.’ Night is the 
time, she declared, to visit with flowers. 
The glare of the sunlight is overshadowed 
by the witchery of the moonlight and the 
stars, and through the half-lit garden one 
may wander with flowers fairy-like in 
form, delicately exquisite in perfume.”’ 


THE WOMAN’S COLUMN, 


ON AN ABANDONED FARM. 


“Of the joy of owning your own house, 
of tearing it to pieces and altering it just 
as you please, of digging in the ground 
and raking new-mown hay, no man or 
woman can conceive who has never tried 
. it after having been deprived for years of 
those blessed privileges.’’ Thus writes 
one of the spinsters to a city-bound 
friend. 

‘We have been up here about nine 
weeks,’’ she continues, ‘‘and in that time 
we have had every one of our nine rooms 
kalsomined, painted and papered, doing 
most of the painting ourselves, just for 
the fun of it. 

‘‘We opened one fireplace last fall, 
against the advice of all the ‘men folks’ 
round about, and so thoroughly enjoyed 
it that as soon as possible when we ar- 
rived this spring we opened another, 
bigger and better, without giving anyone 
a chance to advise us againstit. We did 
it with hammers and the head of an old 
axe, and lugged out twenty pails of brick, 
mortar and soot ourselves. It was such 
fun to formulate this plan during our 
busy New York winter, execute it sosum- 
marily, and then invite the neighbors in 
to see them lift their hands in holy hor- 
ror! 

‘*Fortunately, we got this done before 
the two weeks of almost continuous rain 
came on. Then we pulied our long, 
square, old-fashioned sofa up in front of 
the fire, piled on the oak and hickory and 
made it so enjoyable for one of the neigh- 
bors that she immediately opened ove of 
her own fireplaces and invited us over. 
They had lived in their house twenty 
years and never had an open fire before. 

‘‘One day, looking over the wall in one 
room, my partner said to me: ‘I believe 
that partition was put in after the house 
was built. I wish it were not there; let’s 
take it out.’ I replied, ‘Let’s,’ and in five 
minutes we were at it, and up went the 
good neighbors’ hands again. But when 
the break had become an accomplished 
fact and all signs of devastation had been 
removed, they agreed with us that it was 
a great improvement. 

‘For the first month after I get away 
from the city I iike to get imbedded in 
some work as foreign as possible from my 
teaching. After that I begin to read and 
write and roam around. Then the last 
month before returning I study and plan 
for my winter’s campaign. If I had two 
mvunoths, or two weeks, of vacation, in- 
stead of the four months I now give my- 
self, I should foJlow about the same course 
proportionately. If one is tired from 
mental work, resting and reading are not 
change enough. One should become ab- 
sorbed in some kind of manual work fora 
time, like gardening, carpentering or 
moving a section of some old stone wall 
to make a gateway. 

‘“‘We even talk as little of the city as 
possible, and have not seen a newspaper 
since we’ve been here. We try to enter 
into the lives and interests of the people 
here as much as we can without intrusion. 
For instance, on July 4th most of the 
thirty souls composing this little hill 
hamlet went to the ‘doin’s’ down in the 
manufacturing town two miles below. 
At 2.30 o’clock the Congregational bell 
rang, and then again at 3. o’clock, and the 


assembly convened—two dear old octo- 
genarian ministers, the organist, two 
pretty young girls in the choir, an old 
soldier of the Civil War with his gifted 
wife, two other women and the two 
spinsters from New York. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was read and lis- 
tened to, ‘America,’ ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and ‘Columbia’ were sung, and 
really excellent and stirring addresses 
were given by the clergymen and the 
soldier, and a sketch of the lives of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson was read 
by one of the towns-women, who invited 
us all at the close of the hour to her pleas- 
ant lawn for lemonade, etc. 

“Quite a number of nice little places 
are being offered for sale here, and there 
are several people who, like ourselves, 
have fled from the city. A teacher from 
Springfield has just bought a farm of 
thirty acres for $1,000. It borders on a 
lovely brook, where I caught six little 
speckled trout the other morning, and, 
though the house is in a terrible condi- 
tion, there is a beautiful double row of 
large maple trees along the roadside. 
From this point is one of the loveliest of 
views—an expanse of wooded hill and 
dale, where nothing of man’s handiwork 
can be seen.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


CLUBWOMEN HELP EDUCATION. 


The Committee on Education of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
states that a marked characteristic of the 
present time is the widespread interest in 
education, in which the women’s clubs 
are not only sharers, but leaders. The 
clubwomen have been instrumental in se- 
curing public kindergartens and depart- 
ments of manual training and domestic 
economy; they have sought and estab- 
lished fuller codperation between parents 
and teachers, and they have fostered hu- 
mane education in instilling humane 
treatment of dumb animals and the pres- 
ervation of birds. They have stimulated 
thrift in encouraging school savings banks, 
and have everywhere stimulated public 
sentiment to desire to improve conditions. 
Through the clubs vacation schools are 
supported, books, clothing and luncheons 
provided for indigent children; libraries 
and apparatus supplied to schools, rest 
rooms provided for teachers, prizes offered 
for contests in composition, declamation 
and drawing, university extension courses 
supported and art exhibitions given. 
One club in Lllinois paid for the tuition of 
19 girls in college and university, and 
another club in the same State $8,000 in a 
few months for a university. No more 
earnest and intelligent effort has been 
made than in the direction of developing 
patriotism and good citizenship, stimu- 
lating an interest in local history and the 
preservation of historic places. 


NEW CHILD LABOR LAW OF TEXAS. 


The Legislature of Texas, recently ad- 
journed, passed an excellent law regulat- 
ing child labor. This law was the special 
work of the organized labor of the State, 
although women everywhere assisted. 

1. No child under twelve years of age 
can be employed in any factory or estab- 
ment where machinery is used, Employ- 
ers are subject to fine of not less than 


fifty (50) dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred (200) dollars, and each day is a new 
offence. 

2. Between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen the child must be able to read 
and write in the English language, excep- 
tion being made in favor of a child having 
a widowed mother or parent incapacitated 
to earn a living, and who has no means of 
support other than the labor of the child, 
and then in no event shall such child be 
permitted to work outside the hours be- 
tween 6A, M.and6P.M. Penalty same 
as above. 

83. All children under the age of six- 
teen are prohibited from laboring in 
mines, breweries and distilleries. No ex- 
ceptions whatever. Penalty same as 
above. 


KANSAS SCHOOL MEETING. 


The following pithy account of how 
women conduct aschoo! meeting was sent 
by Mrs. A. A. Welch to Our Messenger: 

‘‘T must tell you of our annual school 
meeting, 18th of June, as I presume there is 
nota parallelin Kansas. Our clerk and treas- 
urer are women, thedirectoraman. When 
the time came to transact the business of 
the meeting not a man was present. We 
waited till three o’clock for the director. 
He did notcome. The good men were all 
in the field and sent their wives, sisters 
and mothers to represent them. A woman 
was present who had served six years as 
director, and we made her chairman of 
the meeting and proceeded to business, 
which was done in a legal and parliamen- 
tary manner. We voted a good tax, suf- 
ficient for a long term of school; to repair 
the schoolhouse by ceiling it inside and 
painting it outside, and not forgetting all 
the little incidentals that belong to the 
annual school meeting. We reélected our 
clerk, and if it had been the yearto elect a 
director instead of a clerk, we would have 
had a full board of women. If the men 
object to our making our schoolbouse 
what it ought to be, it’s too late to com- 
plain. Our women are all suffragists, 
and for years have attended school meet- 
ings for the sake of the children and their 
educational advancement, and think no 
more about it than they would to go to 
church and Sabbath school for spiritual 
improvement.”’ 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


‘ One matter to which the D. A. R. are 
giving especial attention is the education 
of foreigners who are constantly becoming 
a part of our citizenship. They are en- 
deavoring to fit them for this in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and many other cities. 

The perpetuation of the memory of dar- 
ing deeds or local service during the Rev- 
olutionary times is one of the purposes of 
the D. A. R., and the special work of the 
National society at present is the erection 
of Memorial Continental Hall, a building 
which is to be at once a monument to the 
men and women of the Revolution and an 
admisistrative building for the society. 
There is great enthusiasm for this. The 
site has already been purchased for the 
sum of $50,000, and the ground was 
broken with appropriate ceremonies on 
the twelfth anniversary, Oct. 11, 1902. 
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THE WOMAN’S COLUMN, 


The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a brilliant meeting at Ocean 
Grove, beginning last Monday, with ad- 
dresses from Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Mills, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, Bishop Fitzgerald, D. D., Rev. A. E. 
Ballard, D. D., Dr. Mary D. Hussey, and 
others. 


Miss Florence Yarrow, secretary of the 
Hawaiian Christian Endeavor Union, and 
pastor’s assistant in the Central Union 
Church, Honolulu, must be a very versa- 
tile young womap. In the Hawaiian con- 
ventions responses are sometimes made 
in the English, Portuguese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Hawaiian languages. 


Dr. Susie L. Dilworth, practicing physi- 
cian at Little Rock, Ark., is making a fine 
reputation. Dr. Dilworth is a literary 
graduate of Boylan Home and Cookman 
College, Jacksonville, Fla., and completed 
the medical course at Meharry Medical 
College, the only woman in a class of 
forty-one. 


On the Fourth of July at Marietta, Iil., 
the opinion of the crowd as to which de- 
livered the best speech, the Hon. John 
Hughes or his wife, seemed to be about 
equally divided. Both had admirers 
among each sex, and, if any difference, 
and with all due respect to the Hon, 
John, the lady’s oration rather won the 
greatest appreciation. 


The New Hampshire Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America has purchased 
the old Cilley mansion at Exeter, N. H., 
which dates from early in the eighteenth 
century, and will restore it as nearly as 
possible, for use as aclubhouse. The old 
mansion has been the residence of a Gov- 
ernor of the State, Jeremiah Smith, who 
was also a member of Congress, and twice 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire. | 


The Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D. C., devoted the 
evening service of Sunday, June 28, to the 
‘‘Women of Methodism.’’ Mrs. C. W. 
Gallagher spoke on the ‘Activities of 
Methodist Women,’’ to the great delight 
and profit of her hearers. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster gave an address on ‘Methodism 
and Education.’’ This was a part of the 
services celebrating the birth of John 
Wesley. 

Mary Creech, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of Sheriff Creech at Barnwell, 
S. C., on the night of July 6 stood off 
with arifle a mob of armed men which 
had sought to lynch Herbert Sanderson, 
who had surrendered himself for killing 
Seaborn Moore. The girl was alone at 
the jail, her father having left the keys 
with her during his absence. When she 
leveled the gun at the crowd it fled. The 
murder was the result of a quarrel at a 
dance. 


One of the notable features of this sum- 
mer’s influx of visitors to the Adiron- 
dack woods is the increasing number of 
women who really want to ‘rough it’’ 
like the men. There are women in camps, 
and the women in the hotels, failing a 
camp of their own, spend every available 
minute in canoes and by the trout streams. 
They are enjoying the life even more than 
the men. They dress for the part sensibly, 
too, and the real woodswoman seems to 
have come to stay. 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


Twentieth-century civilization is men- 
aced by an extraordinary development of 
militarism. The five leading European 
nations—Russia, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy—are straining every nerve 
to arm and equip their entire male 
population. Russia bas an army of two 
million eight hundred thousand, France 
one of two million five hundred and fifty- 
four thousand, Germany two million five 
hundred and fifty thousand, Austria one 
million three hundred and four thousand, 
Italy one million three hundred and four 
thousand; in all, more than ten million 
men trained for mutual slaughter. Eng- 
land, meanwhile, with a majority of her 
population ‘‘without settled occupation 
or assured means of subsistence,’’ and de- 
pendent for eleven-twelfths of her grain 
upon foreign countries, spends annually 
one hundred and seventy-seven million 
dollars on armaments. America has em- 
barked upon the same mad career, spend- 
ing upon every néw battleship more 
money than would endow a first-class 
nniversity. This suicidal emulation in 
war expenditure increases annually, and 
is crushing the masses of mankind into 
hopeless poverty. 

But the above is only a partial state- 
ment of the ruin that impends. Along 
with the unexampled march of invention 
during the past century, wonderful im- 
provements have been made in ammuni- 
tion, firearms, artillery, and the appli- 
ances of destruction. So deadly are the 
modern instruments of extermination, 
that in future wars human life will be 
destroyed as never before. Captain Ne- 
gote, an experienced German officer, thus 
describes the battles of the future: 


‘‘The distance is 6,600 yards (nearly four 
miles) from the enemy. The artillery is 
in position, and the command has been 
passed along the batteries to fire. The 
enemy’s artillery replies. Shells tear up 
the soil and burst; in a short time the 
crew of every gun has ascertained the dis- 
tance of the enemy. Then every projec- 
tile discharged bursts in the air over the 
heads of the enemy, raining down hun- 
dreds of fragments and bullets on his po 
sition. Men and horses are overwhelmed 
by this rain of lead and iron. Guns de- 
stroy one another, batteries are mutually 
annihilated, ammunition cases are emp- 
tied. Success will be with those whose 
fire does not slacken. In the midst of 
this fire the battalions advance. 

‘‘Now they are but 2,200 yards away. 
Already the rifle bullets whistle around 
and kill, each not only finding a victim, 
but penetrating files, ricochetting, and 
striking again. Volley succeeds volley, 
bullets in great handfuls, constant as hail 
and swift as lightning, deluge the field of 
battle. 

‘The artillery having silenced the ene- 
my is now free to deal with the enemy’s 
battalions. On his infantry, however 
loosely it may be formed, the guns direct 
thick iron rain, and soon in the positions 
of the enemy the earth is reddened with 
blood. 

‘‘The firing lines advance one after the 
other, battalions march after battalions; 
finally the reserves follow. Yet with all 


‘this movement in the two armies there 


remains a belt a thousand paces wide, 
separating them, as if neutral territory, 
swept by the fire of both sides, a belt in 
which no living being can stand for a 
moment. 

“The ammunition will be almost ex- 
hausted, millions of cartridges, thousands 
of shells will cover the soil. But the fire 
will continue until the empty ammunition 
cases are replaced with full ones. 

‘“‘Melinite bombs will then turn farm- 
houses, villages, and hamlets into dust, 
destroying everything that might be used 
as cover, obstacle, or refuge. The mo- 
ment will approach when half the combat- 
ants will be mowed down, dead and 
wounded will be in parallel rows, separat- 
ed one from the other by that belt of a 
thousand paces swept by a cross-fire of 
shells which no living being can pass. 
The battle will continue with ferocity. 
But still these thousand paces unchang- 
ingly separate the foes. 

‘Which will have gained the victory? 
Neither.”’ 


These novel conditions of modern war- 
fare will involve immense expenditures of 
men and money. Bismarck prophesied 
before his death that the next general 
European war ‘‘will bleed the nations as 
white as veal.’’ Meanwhile the govern- 
ments will become bankrupt, masses of 
people will die of starvation, and fertile 
provinces will be reduced to deserts. 

Such is the prospect which hangs like a 
thundercloud over Europe. Already, bur- 
dened by taxation for war expenses past, 
present, and prospective, a majority of 
her population manage barely to live. 
When the conflict comes, the impover- 
ished people, driven to desperation, will 
rise in rebellion against constituted au- 
thority, as in the Paris Commune after 
the war with Germany, and anarchy will 
ensue. The strangest fact in the situa- 
tion is the needlessness of the struggie. 
‘*‘War is the game of kings,’’ said Vol- 
taire, a century and a half ago. In our 
day it is the work of politicians and ambi- 
tious leaders for their own selfish advan- 
tage. } 

How can this catastrophe be averted? 

Only by the force of public opinion, 
aroused and inspired by women. They 
know, as men cannot, the cost and value 
of human life. ‘‘Some woman perils her 
life,’’ said Lucy Stone, ‘‘every time a sol- 
dier is born. For years she is his quar- 
termaster and picket guard in rearing him 
to maturity.’’ Is it not time for wives 
and mothers to demand that wars shall 
cease? But, in order to make their de- 
mand effective, women must have the bal- 
lot. Will they not wake up to their duty 
and responsibility as citizens and as 
peacemakers? Or will they remain pas- 
sive spectators of the impending tragedy, 
until it involves their husbands, their 
children, and themselves in irretrievable 
ruin? HENRY B, BLACKWELL. 


Mrs. DorE Lyon, President of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary to the New York Commission of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and 
woman manager of the New York State 
building at St. Louis during the exposi- 
tion. 
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